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1^    HOUSEKEEPEES'  CIIiiT 


Thursday,  Ocpol:).or  IS,  I93U, 


(FOR  SBD.M)CAST  USE  OIJLY) 


Subject:  "Plants  for  Indoor  Gardens."  Information  froin|JIi.e 'Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.S.D.A.  '  '  ' 


— ooOoo — 


An  indoor  garden  is  one  way  of  bringing  cheer  into  the  house  in  winter. 
That's  what  my  grandmother  used  to  say.    And  whenever  I  see  a  sunny  south  window, 
"bright  with  "blooms  right  in  the  midst  of  dreary  cold  weather,  I  know  she  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about. 

Seems  to  me  most  families  would  enjoy  a  little  indoor  garden  of  some  sort 
during  the  winter,  but  many  of  us  no  longer  have  the  old-fashioned  housekeeper's 
skill  at  growing  hot?.se  plants.    We're  no  longer  as  wise  in  plant  lore  as  ovjr 
grandmothers  used  to  be.    But  W.R.B.,  our  garden  advisor,  always  insists  that 
whether  the  plants  that  you  bring  indoors  thrive  or  not,  depends  on  the  v/ay  you 
take  them  up  and  handle  them  and  on  the  amount  of  light  and  sunshine  and  v/ater 
you  give  them  in  the  house. 

I  asked  T/.R.B.  about  taking  up  geraniums  and  other  large  plants  from  the 
garden  and  bringing  them  into  the  house  for  winter.    He  said  this  didn't  pay.  He 
advised  maJ.::ing  a  few  cuttings  to  start  in  the  house  for  winter  and  discarding  the 
old  plants  that  have  been  growing  in  the  garden  all  summer.    Here's  what  he  sug- 
gests about  starting  those  cuttings: 

"Root  them,"  he  says,  "in  a  box  of  sand  kept  in  a  warm  place.    Later,  set 
the  rooted  cuttings  in  pots  or  boxes  of  good  soil  and  they  will  be  ready  to  bloom 
in  your  flower  borders  next  spring.    Large  plants  are  a  nuisance  in  the  house  and 
by  the  time  spring  comes  they're  usually  too  worn  with  age  to  thrive  when  you 
set  them  outdoors." 


¥.R.B.  says  he's  very  fond  of  begonias  for  indoor  gardens.    Our  grand- 
mothers were  partial  to  begonias,  too.    You  can  start  this  plant  from  clippings, 
just  as  you  do  geraniums,  or  you  can  trim  back  one  of  the  large  begonias  so  that 
it  will  form  new  grov/th  and  blossom  during  the  v/inter.     Several  small  begonias 
like  the  Prima  Donna  variety  will  bloom  continuously  all  winter,   if  you  can  give 
them  a  place  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  sunshine.    The  begonia  semperf lorens 
lilces  to  bloom  so  well  that  its  flowers  v/ill  begin  to  appear  even  while  the 
cuttings  are  in  the  sand  box  getting  their  roots.    The  rex  begonia  is  noted  for 
its  handsome  foliage  and  delicate  blooms.    The  begonia  family  seems  to  incline 
toward  handsome  appearances,  both  in  leaves  and  flowers.    We  grow  some  varieties 
mainly  for  their  beautiful  leafage.    Others  are  fine  for  blooraii-ig. 
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If  you  are  planning  to  have  a  "begonia  in  your  indoor  garden,  yov.  want  to 
know  what  surroundings  it  needs  to  thrive  in.     It  will  need  plenty  of  warmth  and 
sunshine  for  one  thing.    Then,   it  wants  rather  loose  and  slightly  porous  soil 
with  good  drainage.    That  doesn't  mean  that  you  should  let  yo\xr  begonia  dry  out. 
Few  plants  can  stand  that.    But  you.  do  want  to  he  very  careful  not  to  put  on  too 
much  water,   since  that  malces  hegonias  shed  their  leaves.    Just  a  moderate  amount 
of  drihlc  is  Yihsd.  these  temperate  plants  thrive  on.    3y  the  way,  perhaps  you've 
noticed  that  some  "begonias  are  very  suoject  to  attack  hy  a  little  insect  loiown 
as  the  red  spider.    If  you  see  this  pest  ahout  your  garden,  just  syringe  the 
foliage  \7ith  cold  v/ater.     Drown  the  hf^. 

So  much  for  geraniums  and  begonias.     L~ow  about  house  ferns.     W.Il.B.  says 
that  ferns,   especially  those  of  the  Boston  or  sword  fern  type,  are  some  of  the 
most  satisfactory  foliage  plants  for  the  house  in  winter.    Many  indoor  garden 
enthusiasts  tell  me  that  they  get  more  solid  enjojonent  from  a  thriving  fern  than 
from  almost  any  other  house  plant.    Yet  many  people  have  hard  luck  with  their 
ferns.     T7.H.E.  says  many  people  kill  their  ferns  because  they  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  a  fern  can  stand  no  sunlight,  mast  always  be  kept  in  a  dark  part  of 
the  house,    Ferns  will  get  along  for  a  time  without  suja.    But  not  permanently. 
They  grow  best  vdth  a  reasonable  amount  of  direct  sunlight.    Often  they  can't 
stand  the  hot  dr;""ing  afternoon  sun  coming  in  a  west  window,  bxit  they'll  only 
thrive  if  you  see  to  it  somehov/  that  they  get  a  little  mild  sunshine  whenever 
possible.    Even  the  little  maiden  hari  fern,  which  you  find  grovdng  in  the  deep 
woods,  needs  its  quota  of  sunshine,  but  it  does  best  if  the  sun  that  reaches  it 
is  filtered  throu.gh  the  foliage  of  larger  growing  plants. 

W.H.B,  gave  me  some  helpful  advice  about  bulbs  for  winter  blooms,  too.  He 
says  that  one  of  the  easiest  bulbs  to  force  in  the  house  is  the  paper  v/hite 
narcissus.    All  you  need  for  this  flov/er  is  a  shallow  glass  of  water  and  a  few 
pebbles  to  hold  the  bulbs  in  position.     Don't  put  anything  in  the  dishes  but  the 
bulbs,  the  stones  and  the  water.    You  can  place  six  to  ten  rather  large  bulbs 
in  one  dish,  or  you  can  set  the  bulbs  singly  in  the  top  of  a  narrow-necked  vase 
with  the  lower  tip  of  the  bulb  just  touching  the  water.    ^Then  you  first  put  the 
bulbs  in  water,  keep  them  in  a  cool  place  so  the  roots  will  form  first.  Then 
gradually  brir^  them  into  a  warmer  place  vwere  they  will  get  plenty  of  light. 
That  will  start  the  flowering.    Just  remember  for  best  gror/th  not  to  place  the 
bxilbs  in  deep  dishes  and  not  to  cover  them  with  water.    They  only  ;yant  water 
around  the  base  where  the  roots  come  out. 

Bowls  of  bulbs  are  just  one  example  of  attractive  dish  gardens  that  you 
can  indulge  in  if  you  have  no  room  for  a  ydndo\y  of  potted  plants.    The  plants  you 
grow  in  dishes  must  be  small  or  dwarf  and  be  able  to  get  along  on  very  little 
soil.    Your  best  choices  are  those  of  the  thick-leaved  tj^e  knora  as 
"succulents"  which  are  able  to  hold  water  a  long  time.     Some  of  the  plants  for 
a  dish  gai-den  are  screw  pine,   St.  Augustine  grass,  agave  or  century  plant  and 
hen-and- chickens.     Set  these  plants  out  in  sandy  soil  and  v/ater  them  vath  d" 
small  rubber  sprirjlcler  so  the  water  v/ill  run  dovm  the  stems  into  the  soil. 
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